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For “THE FRIEND,” 
A Visit to the Nelumbo Pond. 


American botanists have long known of the 
extensive bed of Nelumbo (popularly called lo- 
tus) which has been established in the waters of 
Salem Creek, near Sharpstown. The plant is 
found in but few places in the eastern United 
States. This, in connection with the size and 
beauty of its flowers; the large circular leaves, 
often two feet across; the manner of growth of 
the subterranean, or rather sub-mud, inhabiting 
stem, and the traditions and classical associa- 
tions connected with its popular name, have 

| awakened a peculiar interest in it. The “ Natu- 
ral History Association,” principally composed 
of young women at Woodstown, N. J., arranged 
for a picnic in a pleasant grove near the home 
of the Nelumbo, on the fifth of Eighth Month, to 
which many persons interested in plants were 
invited. 

A group of four went from our village of 
Moorestown. Some others were discouraged by 
the dampness of the morning, but the pleasure 
. of the party was but slightly interfered with b 
- the state of the weather. Very little rain fell, 

and in process of time the sun shone out. 

On reaching the Woodstown Station, carriages 
were in readiness to convey the guests to the 


7, a © 


e pond and groves to be visited. The drivers were 

' directed to take us, in the first place, to points 
wh . “y* 

: hence a general view of the lilies could be ob- 

» tained. It was an interesting sight. Thousands 
of the creamy-yellow flowers, from six to nine 

d. inches in diameter, were before us, and the water 


in most parts was hidden by the leaves. On the 


. skirts of this wonderful vegetable growth, the 
“a leaves floated on the surface of the pond, their 
a, stems being attached to the centre of the under 
st side, But in most parts of the pond they were 
4 elevated above the surface. 
id After admiring the view, we were driven to 
id grove selected fur a lunching-place, and kind- 
ly received by the liberal friends who had pro- 
. vided the entertainment. They had expected a 
t company than was present, and there was 
ng § profusion of materials for satisfying the de- 
ev- 





mand of the appetite. 


While dinner was preparing, attention was 
called to a neighboring hillside, 






where, under 


the shade of the trees, grew an unusual abund- 
ance and variety of toad-stools and other fungi. 
This was due probably to the long-continued 
damp weather, which had favored their growth. 
So rich a variety in the same space I had never 
beheld. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, the company 
gathered at the school-building in Woodstown, 
and listened to addresses from three of their 
members. Amos Ebert, who resides near Had- 
donfield, and has long been interested in the 
cultivation of water-lilies, had specimens of the 
foreign species Nelumbo speciosa, which, in its 
general features, resembles the N. Lateaof Amer- 
ica, but its color is a beautiful rose-tint. He also 
exhibited some other interesting water-plants, 
and read some observations on them, which I 
was unable to follow understandingly, from de- 
fective hearing. 

Benjamin Heritage, of Mickletou, gave an in- 
teresting account of his researches into the man- 
ner of growth of our plant, in which he had been 
aided by the late Isaac Burk and by Charles 
Lippincott, of Swedesboro. 

They had taken up one vine, which measured 
forty-seven feet, besides branches of forty-three 
in length, all the growth of one season. This 
vine extended horizontally, and was buried about 
twelve inches in depth below the surface of the 
mud, through which it penetrated, sending up 
leaves and flowers at intervals. Near its ex- 
tremity, it had developed tubers which contained 
a considerable quantity of starch, and from which 
the plants of the next year started. All the other 
parts of the vine decayed at the end of the sea- 
son. This explains the difficulty which many 
have experienced in endeavoring to introduce 
the plant into other localities. Following down 
the stem of a leaf, they would remove a portion 
of the vine, with its roots and the leaf. But in 
accordance with the habit ofthe plant, this would 
inevitably perish at the end of the season, and 
nothing would be left to begin a growth in the 
following year. From the crowded manner in 
which the leaves and flowers covered the sur- 
face of the water, it is evident that a perfect 
network of vines must permeate the mud below, 
and if these survived from one year to another, 
there would not be room for the leaves and flow- 
ers to develop, and the death of the plant would 
follow. But the decay of all but the terminal 
bulbs prevents this catastrophe ; and this is one 
of the numerous arrangements which are marks 
of the consummate wisdom and foresight which 
planned the Creation. 

Benjamin Heritage spoke of the Nelumbo as 
a migratory plant, for the bulb, in one of the 
plants he disinterred, was fifty feet distant from 
the source of the vine. 

The third speaker was Adolph Miller, whose 
remarks were not so strictly botanical as those 
of the two preceding orators, yet he showed that 
he was familiar with a wide range of general 









































sion of his funeral. 
the coffin, the thought presented that the stores 
of botanical knowledge which he had accumu- 
lated had now ceased to exist, so far as he was 
concerned, and that his happiness in the state 
of existence into which he had entered depended 
on the degree in which he had become united 
in spirit with his Creator. 
scientific attainments end with the present life, 
was felt to be a consideration that ought to be 
present to the minds of those who are ardently 
interested in such pursuits, so as to prevent them . 
from becoming unduly absorbed in what is really 
only a secondary concern of man. 








knowledge. He spoke of the traditions and su- 
perstitions associated with the lotus among the 
ancient Egyptians and the East Indian races, 
by whom the lotus is still held in reverence, and 


traced some of the practices of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy to the ancient Sanscrit people of In- 


dia, from whom the European nations are sup- 
— to be descended. During this display of 


earning, my thoughts were much turned to the 
late Isaac Burk, a well-known botanist of his 


day, whom I first met at Woodstown, on a simi- 
lar occasion, eight or ten years ago, and with 
whom I formed a friendship, which continued 
unbroken until his decease. 
a kindly disposition, and his superior knowledge 
of plants did 

learned than himself. 


He was a man of 
not lead him to despise those less 


I remembered also my feelings on the occa- 
As his lifeless form lay in 


The belief that our 


There were present in the room a number of 


persons in whom I had for years felt much in- 
terest, and it would have been truly relieving 
if opportunity had presented for calling their 
attention to these considerations. 
cessity of meeting the homeward train at the 
depot seemed to preclude any proper opening, 
so I introduce the subject here, in the hope that 
it may reach the eyes of some of these friends 
of mine. 


But the ne- 


To return to the characteristics of the Nelumbo. 


The flower is, I believe, the largest of any of the 
plants native to this section of country, being, 
when fully expanded, from six to ten inches in 
diameter. 
stamens are numerous, and closely encircle the 
conical, flat-topped receptacle in which the seeds 
are sunk, leaving only their — projecting, 
which gives a curious resembl 

topped pepper-box. As the plant matures, these 
seeds are loose in their respective cavities, and 


The color is yellowish-white. The 


ance to a flat- 


rattle when shaken. They are edible, and have 
been used for food by the Indians. Hence one 


of its popular names is “Water Chinquapin.” It 


is rare in the Middle States. It grows in Con- 
necticut, where it is supposed to have been in- 
troduced by the Indians, and sixty or more years 
ago it was quite abundant in one of the creeks 
that existed in the lowlands south of Philadel- 
phia, lying between the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill Rivers, where I collected specimens, and 
visited it on several occasions. The progress of 
the improvements incident to the vicinity of a 
large and flourishing city, have exterminated it 
from this locality. It is more plentiful in some 
of the Western States. 

A section of the stem is an interesting object, 
showing a ring of large air-tubes, symmetrically 
arranged. These are common to many water- 
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where, and I have felt a desire kindled in me 
for her preservation in the place allotted to her 
in the pure wisdom of God, her only strength 
and safety. 

“The most doubting disciple could reasonably 
seek no stronger evidence of the existence of a 
cause underlying the stand she makes among 
the Yearly Meetings of the world against the 
flood of unsound opinions and retrograde steps 
everywhere discernible to every eye that is truly 
opened and rightly instructed in the school of 
Christ as to the nature and terms of the dispen- 
sation of Truth our Society was raised up to up- 
hold as an ensign among the nations. May He 
whose cause it is be pleased to arise and raise 
up and preserve servants and handmaidens, and 
pour out of his own spirit upon them, that judges 
may yet be raised up as at the first, and coun- 
sellors as at the beginning, even in our poor So- 
ciety, and revive the work as in days of old. 

“We all of us need, and thy poor friend in 
an especial manner feels that he needs, to put 
on the whole armor of God, that we may be en- 
abled to stand in the evil times, and having done 
all to stand. 

“Trials and conflicts abound, but we are en- 
couraged to believe that, as they are rightly 
abode under and endured to the end, the conso- 
lations which are in Christ Jesus our Lord will 
also abound ; such will know a deepening in the 
root of Divine life, and being united to Him, 
the true vine, and abiding in Him, will be en- 
abled, from one season to another, to bring forth 
fruit unto everlasting praise, and to live through 
good report and evil report as deceivers, and yet 
true.” 


plants, and probably perform functions essen- | 
tial to their growth and healih. These are lined 
with a very slender spiral thread, which, when 
the stem is broken apart, may be drawn out for 
a fcot or more before parting. This thread is 
abundant also in the Asiatic species, and is said 
to be collected and used for wicks in the lamps 
burnt in the temples of their imaginary gods. 
In looking back at the incidents of the day, 
we felt that it had been a time of much interest 
and instruction, and that it had revived and 
strengthened the feelings of affectionate interest 
that had before existed. fi 


is good, and they who live in it bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit—the fruits of righteousness 
which are, by Jesus Christ, to the praise and 
glory of God. 

“If we keep here we can be united ; without 
it we cannot be. There is great cause for un. 
easiness in this matter, if I can discern the signs 
of the times.” 

















During the period of declining health, which 
terminated in the removal from among us of thig 
dear Fricnd, he did not make much expression 
of his feelings; but one day, when his faithful 
companion in life asked how he felt, he replied ; 
“Perfect peace within and without.” And a 
member of his family remarks: ‘“ This was em- 
phatically the covering of his spirit throughout 
the last weeks of his life, combined with a grate. 
ful sense of the mercy that had followed him all 
his life long. In his own family circle it would 
be impossible to exaggerate the tender affection 
and sympathy he manifested for all.” 


Richard Esterbrook. 
(Concluded from page 26.) 

Riehard Esterbrook, under date of Twelfth 
Month 28th, 1874, writes toa Friend under ex- 
ercise with a prospect of religious service :— 

“ T can assure thee that I am greatly concerned 
for thy help and preservation, and am deeply 
sensible of my own weakness and of the need 
of the prayers of all who are rightly qualified, 
for daily supplies of strength and wisdom. 

“These undertakings to go forth to particular 
and special services are very serious and weighty, 
and I believe it will be given to those who wait 
the full time to see, without misgiving, when to 
divulge it to our friends, and the way will also 
clearly open in their minds to concur therein 
with a lively faith and sympathy. The time to 
leave home will also be clearly shown, and way 
will be made for the carrying out the concern 
to our admiration and to the great increase of 
our faith in Him who, when He putteth forth 
his own sheep, goeth before them and they fol- 
low Him. 


Searching Among Old Papers.—No. 3. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM ESTHER TUKE T0 
MARTHA ROUTH. 
York, in England, Seventh Month 8th, 1794. 

My Dearly Beloved Friend :—Thy sisterly com. 
munication was refreshing, instructive and edi- 
fying. It arrived yesterday morning, just when 
our valued friends I. and H. Grant, who gladly 
partook, were taking leave, after spending six 
days with us, much to mutual comfort. I be 
lieve they thought their time well bestowed; 
though our principal conversation was on com- 
mon things, yet a savor of life attended which 
rendered the converse pleasant and instructive, 
and in some opportunities, and particularly our 
school meeting, seemed to bear the comparison 
of the water proceeding from under the thresh- 
old, ete., insomuch that I. Grant expressed that 
the satisfaction he had felt whilst here, and par- 
ticularly in that opportunity, was beyond all 
conception, and out of the power of words to set 
forth. His diffidence is so great that he thought 


“Second Month 12th, 1890. 


“T feel a warm and affectionate desire that| ‘“ Whether Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will 
thou mayest dwell low and keep low in thy mind | be able to stand where it has nobly stood hith- 
before the Lord, and wait for the true opening | erto, I am not able to say very confidently. If 
of his own counsel, and keep thy own for a time, | it does, its members must stand much closer to- 
for I have found that much exposure of our feel- | gether than many seem disposed to at, the pres- 
ings tends to weakness and loss of strength. If} ent time or of late. It isa copious subject, upon 
the Lord help us not, vain is the help of man. which there is ample room to enlarge. I could, 
And when He ariseth, or cometh, his reward is | however, wish to see a sense of its importance 


with Him and his work is before Him.” more prevalent.” he should be ashamed to sit with = but bis 
+ esmenrwa. 1. 1. Seth Meath Sth. 1878 “Twelfth Month 20th, 1890. heart got so opened as to hand very suitable por- 
ane, En 1, Gath Month Sa, 1675. “Senate actentioiionamentete on girls, and great encouragement to 

“My Dear Frienp:—Having thee in re- Ag Si te =? the teachers. I trust it was an opportunity of 


membrance in a feeling of brotherly love, I another in these days; what there is finds occu- 


thought I would make it manifest by saluting — to a large extent, in distant objects. 
with a few lines from our retreat here. My dear Some of our cups are trying to nature; but 
wife seemed greatly to need some change, and let resignation be our ee have cer- 
we concluded to come here among our children tainly many evidences of our weak condition 
and stay awhile. We left Camden on the 25th that are very discouraging. in 2 
ult., and arrived here the same day, having pre-| _ We must ene suffer much, which, if 
viously engaged lodgings, which we find very | ¥® do rightly, we shall reign in the life of one, 
comfortable. From this refuge from business | °¥&" Jesus Christ. I was instructed, before I 
and its cares for a season, I visit mentally many — dressed this morning, with the remembrance 
of those with whom we have been wont to min- | Of bis own language to his disciples: ‘ Behold 
gle, with some, indeed, in seasons of favor and the hour cometh when ye shall be scattered every 
blessing, we have taken sweet counsel and walked | ™@" % his own, and shall leave = alone; and 
to the house of God in company. I see that yet I am not alone, beeause the Father is with 
wherever we are, whether at home or abroad | ™©°. and I remembered that the followers of 
may be our situation, whether basking in the Christ have to drink of the same cup that He 
sunshine of popularity or accounted asa mark for drank of, and - be baptized with the same bap- 
the archers, there is but one who can availingly tiem that He was baptized with. 
help us and watch over and preserve us, and “Ninth Month Ist, 1891. 
feed us with the bread of life, and He makes| “There is need of great care on the part of 
them to adopt the ancient language: ‘The Lord | the watchmen. Oh, that there was more of ‘ see- 
is good to them that wait for Him, to the soul | ing eye to eye.’ I am often depressed sorrow- 
that seeketh Him.’ I believe here is our safety | fully from the sense of the decrease of the bless- 
and preservation under all circumstances. ed unity of the spirit amongst us which produces 
Since I have been from Camden I have afresh | this fruit; when this is known we can bea help 
seen the very great importance of the position | and a strength to each other—without it we can- 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and the great | not be. Some go off on one object, and others 
responsibility that rests upon her in the present | in another direction and weakness, and it weak- 
shaking and tumult in the Society almost every- | ens us as a body; our principles include all that 


Divine favor, which will be long remembered, 
though much of our counsel was cast on floating 
minds. My mind was very low when they came, 
not only from my complicated infirmities, but 
from fears respecting our great undertaking, 
particularly the new house, but I. G., like R. B, 
revived me, not doubting it was under Divine 
direction, which would have a reward far ex- 
ceeding any little risk of property. 

It might seem a little unfeeling to tell thee of 
so mapy outward things (but remember whose 
child it is), who seemed clothed for superior 
work ; but I think little changes are necessary 
which thou hast experienced, and hope will when 
thou hast entered the land of promise now in 
view ; for it would be very unsafe always to wear 
the royal robes. Our friendship, thou knowest, 
is on that rock which cannot be moved, and | 
hope our feet will abide upon it through all the 
changes of a weary pilgrimage to the land of 
rest; and though thyself and that prince, Wil 
liam Rotch with his family have been almost 
the constant companions of my mind since the 
Yearly Meeting, yet a sense of my weakness like 
that of Jeremiah, when drawn out of the prison 
by rags, made me conclude silence much bettet 
for me, than to expose my situation at a time 
when blessings are poured upon you by the heads 
of the tribes and prayers offered up like incens, 
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ganized cyclists will largely fall on stony ground. 
Since those just mentioned were issued, it has 
been announced that “the Keystone W heelmen 
have concluded all arrangements for their rup 
to Atlantic City and return on Sunday next.’ 
The first boat across the river would leave at 
four o’clock in the morning, and all the partici- 
pants were expected to be back from their “ run” 
of one hundred and twenty miles by ten o’clock 
in the evening. These excursions by wheel have 
become so popular that the Gloucester Ferry 
Company announce special boats “every Sun- 
day morning at four and five o’clock, to accom- 
modate bicyclers going on runs to the sea-shore.” 
On one occasion there were said to have been 
“above twelve hundred Philadelphia cyclists” 
who made the long trip, several young women 
and girls being of the number, one of them de- 
scribed as “a nine-year-old tot.” 

The late Mary D. James, a Methodist of the 
plainer sort, lived, in her younger days, in Tren- 
ton, N. J. Her father was in the frequent habit 
of riding out to a farm that he had, some miles 
away, on the first day of the week, and desired 
his little daughter to accompany him. She had 
done so before she witnessed a change of heart, 
but afterwards told her father she did not care 
to continue the rides. He rebuked his child for 
insinuating that he would do wrong. She did 
not intend to be disrespectful to her father whom 
she tenderly loved, and asked his forgiveness, 
but added, “ Please, dear father, don’t ask me 
to do what I think would offend God.” He re- 
plied, “ You are mistaken. It is not wrong for 
you to ride on Sunday, for your health requires 
it. It would do you good to inhale the pure 
country air, and it is right to do all you can for 
your feeble body, to strengthen and preserve 
your health.” This seemed plausible, but she 
did not feel easy to yield, and begging her father 
to excuse her, she was allowed ever after to act 
according to her convictions of duty. 

Alas, the readiness with which so many young 
people, carefully reared, now give way to the 
impulse to “take a spin for good health’s sake,” 
even to the neglecting of attendance at places of 
religious worship, seems to look as though they 
had almost persuaded themselves that indulgence 
in this particular form of physical exercise was 
a religious duty. There are those, on the other 
hand, thoroughly conscientious, who have adopt- 
ed this means of rapid individual locomotion for 
purposes of business, the pursuit of science, and 
for recreative, healthful exercise, and who are 
by no means indifferent to the fact that indul- 
gence in it must be met by not a few limitations. 
Such as these doubtless deplore, with myself, the 
excesses into which so great a number have been 
led. 

Since the principal part of the foregoing was 
penned, there has begun a gathering, a national 
“ meet” of the members of the “ League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen” at Philadelphia. They an- 
nounce a combination “run” of thousands of 
their number to Atlantic City on the coming 
First-day. On every side we hear assent to the 
sentiment that “the times are hard,” yet, with 
a careless enthusiasm, these young men and 
maidens, and many that are older, bound away 
in pursuance of their exhilarating sport. Their 
“Sunday run” has become the relaxing amuse- 
ment of their weekly high holiday. The picture 
is not a pleasing nor a reassuring one to contem- 
plate by those regardful of the welfare either of 
our religious Society or of society at large. An 
elderly Friend, a farmer, living on or near a 
smooth-surfaced highway within twenty miles of 
the city, having, not long ago, had occasion to 
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change his abode to a much less shtatiedhnediaetyktenmergrcht \desestndieeentiminies| <a local- 
ity, expressed the relief it was to be spared the 
constant stir, and often unpleasant language, of 
great numbers of cyclists, by reason of whom 
the restful and religious associations always 
theretofure connected with the first day of the 
week, had become sv notably disturbed. 

Another Friend, a careful user of the wheel, 
said that a travelling salesman, replying to a 
friend of his whose young daughter desired to 
possess a bicycle, advised against it, for he had 
reason to know of the bad consequences to a 
good many young girls in being drawn to re- 
sorts where a lower element had dragged them 
down. Indulged in as a sport, the bicycle pas- 
time has its perils of mixed association and hasty 
acquaintanceships, not dissimilar from those of 
the dancing floor. 

Care is needed by our younger members who 
make use of the bicycle, in the matter of joining 
in fellowship with any organization of wheel- 
men. These associations are said to offer sun- 
dry aids and advantages to their members when 
coursing about and travelling, yet if they have 
no rules advising against “Sunday meets” and 
“runs, and prize races, they may readily draw 
one into a morally dangerous alliance. Judi- 
ciously used, the cycling exercise may be pro- 
motive of good health. 

Much was said some time ago about the prac- 
tice lessening the smoking habit, but the suc- 


cessive annual statistics exhibit no falling off 


in the consumption of cigarettes. At the pres- 
ent national gathering of the league of wheelmen 
an “all night smoker” was given, beginning at 
sundown and not concluding until about day- 
break of the following day. Thousands were 
present, and other thousands, the papers stated, 
were unable to gain admittance. A round of 
entertainment was provided in the shape of box- 
ing and singing and dancing by girls from an 
opera troupe. A delegation of the wheelmen 
from the west had brought with them more than 
a carload of barrels of beer. 

Is there not gocd reason therefore to beware 
of association with those who permit of practices 
so at variance with the Christian profession ? 

Jostan W. LEeEDs. 


Lincoin AND His Cat.—An intelligent man 
residing in Washington, D.C.,read in The Chris- 
tian Advocate of Fifth Month 27th, the story of 
“ An Accomplished Cat,” and was reminded by 
it of an incident in the life of A. Lincoln and 
his cat Tab which shows the tenderness of the 
great President’s heart and his ideas about fair 
play. 

William Johnson, a colored servant, who fre- 
quently attended the young sons of the President 
in their journeys about the city, related the fol- 
lowing : 

“One day A. Lincoln called to his servant, 
‘William, William!’ As William entered the 
room he saw A. Lincoln seated at his desk, and 
on the floor the cat with a wounded mouse, which 
she was tossing about. She would release her 
grasp upon the prisoner for a moment, and no 
sooner did the trembling captive begin to run 
away than she would spring upon it and hold 
it fast. 

“Catch Tab, William,” said the President, 
‘and hold her, and Jet that little fellow have a 
chance for his life; then, if he does not get. away, 
it will be his own fault.’ ’”’ 

This incident might have occurred at any time 
in the history of A. Lincoln, but it did occur at 
the very time he was considering the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 
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THE REST REMAINING. 


Some one writes to the New York 7) ibune “ Mother 
Gilbert,” as a few of us like to call her, is a sufferer 
from a " complicatic n of paralysis, rheumatism, 8 inal 
trouble and several other serious afilictions, but she is 
cheerful, patient, thoughtful of others, and a benedic- 
tion to all who call upon her. I hope the enclosed 
poem from her pen will seem to you, as it has seemed 
to us—a message from above to ‘the weary, worn and 
sorrowing ones of earth. 

“ Neither shall the sun light on them nor any heat. 
For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of water, and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes,’ ’ Rev. vii. 2: 16, 17. 


Worn and weary with life’s journey, 
Fainting by the way, 

Visions of the rest remaining 
Came to me to day. 


Unto you, dear friend, I bring them, 
For your way and mine 

Both alike lie through the shadows— 
Only One Divine 


Knows how desolate and dreary 
All the years must be, 

As the days so full of heartache 
Come to you and me. 


So He bids us look beyond them 
To that land so sweet, 

Where “ one day” our best beloved 
We are sure to meet. 


In that cool and restful country 
Where they safe abide, 

On the banks of life’s fair river, 
Walking side by side, 


Neath the trees whose leaves of healing 
For the nations wait, 

We may see above us, open 
Wide the pearly gate. 


And within may catch the glimmer 
Of the streets of gold— 

Precious stones the wall’s foundation— 
Glories all untold, 


There await us—yet as nothing 
Count we all beside, 

If to us, so undeserving, 
Cometh Him who died.” 


If within those arms most tender 
Folded to his heart, 

Looking into eyes so loving, 
Of himself a part, 


We may rest. What will it matter 
Though to us be given 

Weary days and nights of heartache, 
Since the end is heaven? 


—The Episcopal Recorder. 


GROWTH IN LOVE. 


When passing southward, I may cross the line 
Between the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans, 
I may not tell by any test of mine, 
By any startling signs, or strange commotions 
Across my track; 


But if the days grow sweeter one by one, 
And e’en the icebergs melt their hardened faces, 
And sailors basking in the sun, 
I know I must have made the change of places 
Some distance back. 


When, answering timidly the Master’s call, 
I passed the bound of life in coming to Him; 
When in my love for Him I gave up all— 
The very moment when I thought I knew Him, 
I cannot tell; 


But as increasingly I feel his love, 
As this cold heart is melted to o’erflowing, 
And now so dear the light comes from above, 
I wonder at the change, and move on, knowing 
That all is well. 
Exchange. 
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us from the gap between the two summits. For 
the next four hours there was scarcely one easy 
step. The ice, when not bare, was thinly coat- 
ed with snow. A long, steep ice-slope is bad 
enough in the first state, as mountain climbers 
know ; but it is infinitely worse in the second. 
In bare ice a secure step may be cut; through 
loose, incoherent snow it cannot. Dévouassoud 
went through the form of cutting, but it was of 
little use to the two front men, and none at all 
to those in the rear. In many places we found 
the safest plan was to crawl up on our hands and 
knees, clinging with feet and ice-axes to theslip- 
ping staircase. It has always remained a mys- 
tery to us how we got from step to step without 
aslip. The difficulties of the feat were increased 
by a bitter wind, which swept across the slope in 
fitful blasts of intense fury, driving the snow in 
blinding showers into our faces as we crouched 
down for shelter, and numbing our hands to 
such a degree that we could scarcely retain hold 
of our axes. 

Time passes rapidly in such circumstances, 
and it was not until 11 a. M., when Dévouassoud 
was again exhausted by the labor of leading, 
that we gained the saddle between the two sum- 
mits. There was no doubt now that the eastern 
peak was the highest. At this we were well 
pleased, as, in such a wind as was raging, the 
passage of the exceedingly narrow ridge lead- 
ing to the western summit would have been no 
pleasant task. After snatching a morsel of food, 
we left Dévouassoud to recover himself,and start- 
ed by ourselves, Tucker leading. The final climb 
was not difficult ; a broad bank of hard snow led 
to some rocks; above lay more snow, succeeded 
by a second and larger patch of rocks (where 
Dévouassoud rejoined us), which, in their turn, 
merged in the final snow-cupola of the moun- 
tain. A few steps brought us to the edge of the 
southern cliffs along which we mounted. The 
snow ridge ceased to ascend, and then fell away 
before us. It was just midday when we saw be- 
neath us the valley of the Terek, and knew that 
the highest point of Kasbek was under our feet. 
The cold, owing to the high wind, would not al- 
low us to stop on the actual crest, but we sat 
down half a dozen feet below it, and tried to 
take in as much as possible of the vast panor- 
ama before us. 

After a stav of about ten minutes, we quitted 
the summit. It was impossible to leave any per- 
manent trace of our visit. We could not spare 
an ice-axe to fix upon the snow-dome, and the 
rocks were too big to use for building a snow- 
man. In a quarter of an hour we regained the 
gap, and then held acouncil. From the com- 
mencement of our difficulties our minds had 
been troubled as to how we should get down, 
though, fortunately for our success, they had 
been more pressingly occupied with the business 
of the ascent. Now, however, the question had 
to be fairly faced—how were we to descend the 
ice-slope we had climbed with so much difficul- 
ty? With a strong party, that is, a party with 
a due proportion of guides, and where good steps 
can be cut, there is no more delicate mountain- 
eering operation than the descent of a really 
steep ice-slope. We were not a strong party, 
and on this particular slope it was practically 
impossible to cut steps at all. A bad slip must 
result in a fall or roll of at least two thousand 
feet, unless, indeed, our progress was cut short 
by one of the numerous crevasses on the lower 
part of the mountain. The exact manner of its 
termination might, however, be a matter of indif- 
ference when that termination came. 

We were unanimously of opinion that an at- 


tempt to return by our morning’s route would 
end in disaster, and that a way must be sought 
in another direction. This could only be on the 
northern flank of the mountain, and it was satis- 
factory to see that for a long distance on that 
side there was no serious difficulty. A steep 
slope of firm snow fell away from our feet to a 
great level nevé, which we knew must pour down 
glaciers into the glens which open into the Terek 
Valley below the Kasbek station. A very few 
minutes’ consideration determined us to follow 
this line, abandoning, for the time, our camp 
and the porters on the east side of the moun- 
tain. The first hundred feet of descent down 
the hard snow-bank were steep enough. I was 
ahead, and neglected to cut good steps—an er- 
ror which resulted in Moore’s aneroid getting a 
jolt which upset it for several hours. Happily 
the little thing recovered during the night, and 
told us our approximate heights for many a day 
afterwards. Very soon the slope became gentle 
enough to allow us to dispense with axe-work, 
and we trudged straight and steadily down- 
wards, until we were almost on the level of the 
extensive snow-fields upon which we had looked 
from above. There we again halted to consider 
our further course. We were on an unknown 
snow-plain, at a height of fourteen thousand feet 
above the sea, and it was most undesirable to 
hazzard by any rash or hasty move our chance 
of reaching terra cognita ere nightfall. One plan 
suggested was to turn to the left and cross a gap 
west of our mountain, which we had good reason 
to believe connected the plateau we were on with 
the nevé of the glacier by which we had ascended. 
This course, if successfully carried out, would 
have brought us back to our tent and baggage, 
but its probable length was a fatal objection. 
Eventually we determined to keep nearly due 
north across the snow-field, towards a ridge 
which divides the two glacies flowing respective- 
ly into the glens of Devdorak and Chach. We 
descended for some distance under the rocks 
along the left bank of the Devdorak Glacier 
until the ice became so steep and broken that 
further progress promised to be difficult. We 
thereupon halted while Dévouassoud climbed up 
again to the ridge and made a reconnoissance 
on its northern side. 

After some delay a shout from above called 
on us to follow, and we rejoined our guide, after 
a sharp scramble, at the base of a very remark- 
able tower of rocks which crowns the ridge, and 
is visible even from the Darial road. It will be 
useful as a finger-post to future climbers. From 
this point the view of Kasbek is superb; its 
whole northeastern face is a sheet of snow and 
ice, broken, by the steepness of the slope, into 
magnificent towers and seamed by enormous blue 
chasms. 

We were glad to find that there was a reason- 
able prospect of descending from our eyrie to 
the lower world without too much difficulty. The 
crest of the ridge between the two glaciers fell 
rapidly before us, and offered, for some way, an 
easy route. We followed it—sometimes crossing 
a snowy plain, sometimes hurrying down rocky 
banks, until we saw beneath us, on our left, a 
series of long snow-slopes leading directly to the 
foot of the northern glacier. Down these we 
glissaded merrily, and at 5.30 halted on the rocks 
below the end of the glacier, which was of con- 
siderable size and backed by two lofty summits. 
The view of the lower part of the glen was sbut 
out by a rocky barrier, and before we reached its 
brow, mists, which we had previously observed 
collected in the hollow, swept round us, and for 
the next two hours we were enveloped in a dense 


We camped for the night on a mossy plot in 
a hollow, at a height of about eleven thousand 
feet, under the moraine of the Ortsveri Glacier, 
which sweeps round the southern flanks of Kas- 
bek. Our native porters went off to some shelter, 

robably an overhanging rock in the neighbor- 
ae] We had left our interpreter, sick with 
fever, at the post-station, and our means of com- 
municating with them were therefore naturally 
limited. 

Next morning the porters were not forthcom- 
ing. The firing of a revolver produced no re- 
ply, and we started in the dark at 2.45 a. M, 
leaving our tent and luggage to the care of our 
missing troop. The sky was clouded ; the strange 
snows and rocky pinnacles that surrounded us 
soon caught the sunrise flush. Such rapid pro- 
gress did we make up the frozen slopes that 
lead towards the base of the gap between the two 
peaks, that by 6.30 we were already (by aneroid) 
fourteen thousand eight hundred feet above the 
sea—or three thousand seven hundred feet above 
our sleeping place. 

From the height already attained, the view 
was magnificent, and the sky was still — 
clear; in the west, some fine, snowy peaks, after- 
wards better known to us as the Adai Khokel 
group, were conspicuous ; to the south, our eyes 
ranged over the main chain of the Caucasus, and 
across the valley of the Kur to the Armenian 
highlands; behind the dark, rugged ridges east 
of the Terek Valley the peaks of Daghestan 
raised their snowy heads. 

At this point our difficulties began: the cre- 
vasses became large, and had to be avoided. 
Francois Dévouassoud resigned the lead to 
Tucker for forty minutes, during which the 
favoring snow-slope was exchanged for blue ice, 
covered with a treacherous four inches of loose 
snow. The work of cutting steps became labor- 
ious, and Dévouassoud presently again went to 
the front. An incident soon occurred which 
might have been serious: A bergschrund—a 
huge icicle-fringed crack in the ice, three to 
four feet wide, of which the upper lip was about 
five feet above the under—barred our progress. 
Dévouassoud was first, I followed, Tucker was 
behind me, and Moore last. We had all passed 
the obstacle without serious difficulty, when the 
rope, which, in the passage, had got somewhat 
slack, was discovered to have hitched itself round 
one of the big icicles in the crack. Tucker, hav- 
ing, from the position in which he was standing, 
in vain tried to release it, began to cut steps 
downwards to the upper lip of the crevasse. At 
no time is it an easy thing to cut steps in ice 
beneath you ; try to do it in a hurry, and what 
happened in this case is almost sure to occur. 
The step-cutter overbalanced himself, his feet 
slipped out of the shallow fvotholds, and he shot 
at once over the chasm. Of course the rope im- 
mediately tightened with a severe jerk on Moore 
and myself, who, though very insecurely placed, 
were, fortunately, able to resist the strain. Tuck- 
er had fallen spread-eagle fashion, with his head 
down the slope, and we had to hold for many 
seconds before he could work himself round and 
regain his footing. 

The escape was a narrow one, and we had 
reason to be thankful that neither the rope nor 
our axes had failed us at so critical a moment. 

startling an occurrence naturally shook our 
nerves somewhat, but little was said, and our 
order having been re-established, we attacked 
the exceedingly steep ive-slope which separated 
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fog. A long, snow-field gully brought us to the 
bottom of the gorge, of which we could see but 
little, owing to the unfortunate state of the at- 
mosphere. It must be of the most savage de- 
scription. The torrent was buried under the 
avalanches of many winters; huge walls of crag 
loomed through the mist,and pressed us so close- 
ly on either side that, but for the path affurded 
by the avalanche snows, we should have been 
puzzled to find a means of exit. This aid at 
last fuiled us; the stream burst free and tumbled 
into a gorge. After a laborious scramble for 
some distance over huge boulders we found it 
impossible to follow the water any farther, and 
made a sharp but short ascent to the right, where 
our leader happily hit on a faint track, which 
led us by steep zig-zags into the same glen again 
at alower point. After more than once missing 
and refinding the path, we rounded an angle of 
the valley, and the fog having lifted somewhat, 
saw that we were close to the junction of our 
torrent with that from the Devdorak Glacier. 
On the grassy brow between the two streams, 
cows and goats were grazing, and as it was now 
7.45 p. M. we debated on the propriety of stop- 
ping for the night. The question was decided 
by the Thformation we got from the herdsmen, 
an old man and two boys, who proved to be 
very decent fellows, All communication, except 
by pantomine, was, of course, impossible; but 
necessity sharpens the wits, and we gathered 
from them, without much difficulty, that the 
Pevdorak torrent was bridgeless and big, and 
that they had fresh milk and would allow us 
to share their shelter. It was only a hollow be- 
tween a low wall and a partially overhanging 
cliff, which was but a poor protection against 
the attacks of inquisitive sheep and goats, who 
invaded us several times during the night, and 
succeeded in carrying off and eating my gloves 
and gaiters. Despite these inroads and a Scotch 
mist, which fell pretty heavily from time to time, 
we managed, with stones for pillows, and our 
Mackintoshes spread over us, to snatch a good 
deal of sleep. 

The preparations for our start the next morn- 
ing did not take long. The chief herdsman ac- 
companied us to the Devdorak torrent, which 
at this time of day was fordable ; and one of the 
boys volunteered to go with us to the post sta- 
tion. A well marked path led us above the 
united torrents. Ona neighboring brow, we 
were told, stands a pile of stones resembling an 
altar in shape, and covered with the horns of 
chamois and wild goats. This spot is held sa- 
cred by the Chetchen inhabitants of the neigh- 
boring village, and once a year they repair 
thither, sing strange chants, and make offer- 
ings to the local deities. Ere long the defile of 
the Darial opened beneath us, and a short de- 
scent brought us to the Terek. 


sscoomasaniaenalighiphaenatiisieee 

BEER AND Brick.—At one place in England, 
where a large amount of brick-making is car- 
ried on, and where the amount of each man’s 
work, the number of days lost by sickness or 
otherwise, and the deaths, were made matters of 
record, the rules of the service allowed to every 
man a mug of beer at each meal. But there 
were among the workmen quite a number who 
wholly abstained from the use of beer and every 
other intoxicating drink. An examination of 
the record showed that the average amount of 
work done per annum by the beer drinkers was 
a large pecentage less than that done by- those 
who wholly abstained, while the number of days 


_, For“ THE FRIEND.” 
Reminiscences. 

In one of the volumes of THE FRIEND there 
is related a remarkable account of a woman 
who had been called upon by the Head of the 
Church to appear as a minister, but who in con- 
sequence of her obstinate refusal, passed many 
years in distress, but finally received a renewed 
visitation of grace, and ended her life peacefully. 

Consonant therewith is an account I have read 
of one who had been a godly Methodist exhorter, 
but who had fallen away until he became a har- 
dened hanger on at a public house, ready to use 
the talents for mimicry he possessed in making 
sport of the most sacred subjects, when so de- 
sired by the profligate company there assem- 
bled. On one occasion, being called for to en- 
tertain some over their cups, in reply to his ques- 
tion as to what the performance should be, it 
was answered, “Give us Methodist, old fellow.” 
“ Just as you choose,” he said, and removing his 
tattered hat, he began, “ Brethren, let us pray ” 
—intending a mock representation, but in this 
very act of sacrilege he was smitten with a deep 
sense of the awfulness of his situation, and was 
led to pray very earnestly for pardon and 
strength to begin again a new life. It was the 
turning point of his career, and the self-denying 
labors of many after years proved the reality of 
the change thus suddenly wrought. 

A Friend who lived in New England I have 
often heard tell of—one whose gift in the min- 
istry was excellent and attended with baptizing 
power. At length some clear sighted Friends 
began to fear he was becoming exalted. One of 
them, who had been a Hessian soldier, but who 
was now a valued elder, under this concern arose 
in the middle of the night, went to his house, 
knocked at the window of his sleeping-room, 
and repeated these words: “ Abel, Abel, if the 
light that is in thee be darkened, how great will 
be that darkness. Abel, Abel, if the light that 
is in thee be darkened, how great will that dark- 
ness be,” retiring without another word. The 
warning was not taken, he gradually lost ground, 
eventually took a contract for making army 
shoes for the war of 1812, was disowned from 
the Society, and became exceedingly vile and 
profane. In his old age he was affected with 
something like the shaking palsy, unable to feed 
himself. His wife would stand by him “like an 
angel,” as I have heard the friend say, wiping 
away the saliva with one hand, while she fed 
him with a spoon in the other, he meanwhile 
using to her the most opprobious language. At 
length a renewed visitation of Divine grace 
being extended to him, he happily closed in with 
it, became greatly concerned for his soul’s wel- 
fare, sent for the overseers of the meeting which 
had disowned him, and desired to become re- 
conciled to his friends. A committee being ap- 
pointed, and visiting him, made a report favora- 
ble to his being reinstated. However one present 
seemed unable to believe that he could be in a 
state of mind suitable for again becoming a mem- 
ber, and in deference to his doubt the matter 
was laid over. Meantime the Friend had paid 
him a visit, and when the case was again called 
up, this Friend arose, saying, “If there is any 
one here who doubts whether Abel is 
prepared rightly to condemn his conduct, let 
him go and visit him, as I did.” He was never 
able to attend meetings after, but during the 
two or three years he lived, there was so much 
conjugal affection manifested, that his patient 
wife expressed herself as being amply repaid for 


lost by sickness was greater.— British and For- | all she had suffered. Let none presume to set a 
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limit to the mercy of the all compassionate One, 


nor on the other hand, presume upon favor be. 
cause another has experienced it. 

While the name of the Friend whom I have 
heard relate the foregoing, is in mind, I wil] 
refer to a circumstance in his own experience 
while a young man. A travelling Friend hay. 
ing a sitting in the family, addressed him par. 
ticularly, saying, “ Thou wilt become a useful 
member of Society,” but here a doubt seemed 
to come in, and he added, “if thy life is pre- 
served.” Passing not long after through a lonely 
wood in a sleigh, a man walking along asked 
permission to ride. The Friend soon became 
very uneasy, apprehending the man had a de- 
sign upon him. Being thoughtful what to do, it 
presented to him to drop his whip, as if acci- 
dentally, and then ask his companion to please 
get it for him, saying, “My horse is restive.” 
As soon as the man was clear he struck the 
horse sharply with the reins, upon which he 
started forward. Another man now sprang from 
behind a tree, and attempted to seize the horse 
by the bridle, but it being under good headway 
he failed. This, taken in consideration with the 
ministering Friend’s remark, seemed to show a 
murderous design on the part of the men. 

As illustrative of the dangerous consequence 
sometimes attending enconiums upon those en- 
gaged in the ministry, I may mention an inci- 
dent told me by the same Friend. A minister 
of their meeting in good standing, said in the 
course of his communication on First-day morn- 
ing, “ There will something occur to-day, which 
will cause the death of one now present.” Some 
young men who were at the meeting, walking 
out that afternoon, one of them trod upon a nail, 
which entering his foot, lock jaw ensued, re- 
sulting in death in a few days. So much was 
injudiciously made of this circumstance that it 
proved the entering wedge, as my friend be- 
lieved, to that exaltation which ended in his 
downfall. 

Spiritual pride is perhaps the most subtle 
bait wherewith the enemy of all good can tempt 
a minister, nor is there anything more offensive 
in the Divine sight. “ He will not give his glory 
to another,” nor suffer man to take it. 


Business Taat Doers Nor Pay.—Some peo- 
ple think that roguery and rascality can be 
made to pay. They have heard of rich scoun- 
drels, and they think that by being scoundrels 
they may become rich. E. C. Jackson, a news- 
paper writer for many years, took pains to jot 
down the names and careers of a few big rascals, 
public officials, bank presidents and others who 
had embezzled millions of dollars, and in the 
Golden Rule he sums up the record. 

Of twenty-three such men he writes; Eight- 
een went wrong through gambling ;—cards, 
races, or stocks. “ Not one commenced with 
the intention of defrauding any one of a cent.” 
They fully intended to replace the money, but 
could not do it; took more, and were ruined. 

Two of the twenty-three committed suicide, 
and one became insane before trial. Seven 
compromised by giving up all the property they 
had or could get of their friends, and commence 
ed life again poor and without a good reputation. 
Seven fied, wandered, and were captured ; and 
five of them are serving time in prison. Two 
were pardoned out ; but could never regain what 
they had lost. Six fled to other lands. Two 
of them returned and gave themselves up, pre- 
ferring prison at home to the life of a hunted 
wanderer in distant lands. One keeps a cheap 
eating-house in Mexico, making a bare living. 
Two spent all their ill-gotten gains trying t 
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compromise so they could come home once more ; 
and one of them died of a broken heart because 
he did not succeed. One was a young ex-treas- 
urer of a Western State who, taking from his 
ocket two small bills,said: “This is every cent 
| have in the world. Six months ago I was 
worth easily $100,000 had first class credit, a 
good name, and hosts of friends. To-day 1 am 

ing to surrender myself to the authorites as 
a defaulter, with the penitentiary before me, 
and everything I care for in the world gone 
except my family and a few friends. The way 
of the transgressor is hard; keep out of it.”— 
The Christian. 


so 
Christian Telepathy. 

During the course of my ministry, and espe- 
cially of recent years, 1 have been moved to 
certain actions for which there seemed no reason, 
and which I only performed under the influence 
of a sudden impulse. As often as I yielded to 
this inward guidance, and before the issue was 
determined, my mind had a sense of relief and 
satisfaction ; and in all distinct and important 
cases my course was in the end most fully justi- 
fied. With the afterlook one is most thankful 
that on certain occasions he was not disobedient 
to the touch of the unseen, and only bitterly 
regrets that on other occasions he was callous 
and wilful or was overcome by shame and ti- 
midity. What seem just and temperate infer- 
ences from such experiences will be indicated 
after they have been described; and it only 
remains for me to assure my readers that they 
are selected from carefully treasured memories, 
and will be given in as full and accurate detail 
as may be possible in circumstances which in- 
volve other people and one’s own private life. 

It was my privilege, before I came to Sefton 
Park Church, to serve as colleague with a vener- 
able minister to whom I was sincerely attached 
and who showed me much kindness. We both 
felt the separation keenly and kept up a con- 
stant correspondence, while this good and affec- 
tionate man followed my work with spiritual 
interest and constant prayer. When news came 
one day that he was dangerously ill, it was nat- 
ural that his friend should be gravely concerned, 
and as the days of anxiety grew, that the matter 
should take firm hold of the mind. It was a 
great relief to learn, toward the end of a week, 
that the sickness had abated; and when, on 
Sunday morning, a letter came with strong and 
final assurance of recovery the strain was quite 
relaxed, and I did my duty at morning service 
with a light heart. During the afternoon my 
satisfaction began to fail, and I grew uneasy 
till, by evening service, the letter of the morn- 
lng counted for nothing. After returning home 
my mind was torn with anxiety and became 
most miserable, fearing that this good man was 
till in danger and, it might be, near unto death. 
Gradually the conviction deepened and took 
hold of me that he was dying, and that I would 
never see him again; till at last it was laid on 
me that if I hoped to receive his blessing I 
must make haste, and by and by that I had 
better go at once. It did not seem as if I had 
how any choice, and I certainly had no longer 
any doubt; so, having written to break two 
engagements for Monday, I left at midnight 
orGlasgow. As one whirled through the dark- 
hess it certainly did occur to him that he had 

one an unusual thing; for here was a fairly 
busy man leaving his work and going on a long 
night's journey to visit a sick friend, of whose 
Well-being he had been assured on good author- 
ity. By every evidence which could tell on 





another person he was acting foolishly, and yet 
he was obeying an almost irresistible impulse. 
The day broke as we climbed the ascent beyond 
Moffat, and I was now only concerned lest 
time should be lost on the way. On arrival I 
drove rapidly to the well-known house, and 
was in no way astonished that the servant, who 
opened the door, should be weeping bitterly ; 
for the fact that word had come trom that very 
house that all was going well did not now weigh 
one grain against my own inward knowledge. 

“He had a relapse yesterday afternoon, and 
he is—dying now.” Noone in the room seemed 
surprised that I should have come, although 
they had not sent for me; and I held my reverend 
father’s hand till he fell asleep, in about twenty 
minutes. He was beyond speech when I came, 
but, as we believed, recognized me, and was 
content. My night’s journey was a pious act, 
for which I thanked God; and my absolute 
conviction is that I was guided to its perform- 
ance by spiritual influence. 

Some years ago I was at work one forenoon 
in my study, and I could not think out my 
sermon. It was as if a side stream had rushed 
into a river, confusing and discoloring the water ; 
and at last, when the confusion was over and 
the water was clear, | was conscious of a new 
subject. Some short time before, a brother-min- 
ister, whom | knew well and greatly respected, 
had suffered from dissension in his congregation, 
and had received our sincere sympathy. He 
had not, however, been in my mind that day, 
but now I found myself unable to think of any- 
thing else. My imagination began to work in 
the case till I seemed, in the midst of the cir- 
cumstances, as if I were the sufferer. Very 
soon a suggestion arose, and grew into a com- 
mandment, that I should offer to take a day’s 
duty for my brother. At this point I pulled 
myself together and resisted what seemed a 
vagrant notion. ‘“ Was such a thing ever heard 
of—that for no reason save a vague sympathy 
one should leave his own pulpit and undertake 
another’s work, who had not asked him and 
might not want him?” So one turned to his 
manuscript to complete a broken sentence, but 
could only write, “Dear A. B.” Nothing re- 
mained but to submit to this mysterious dic- 
tation, and compose a letter as best one could, 
till the question of date arose. There I paused 
and waited, when an exact day came up before 
my mind, and so I concluded the letter. It 
was, however, too absurd to send; and so, having 
rid myself of this irrelevancy, I threw the letter 
into the fire and set to work again; but all day 
I was haunted by the idea that my brother 
needed my help. In the evening a letter came 
from him, written that very forenoon, explaining 
that it would be a great service to him and his 
people if I could preach some Sunday soon in 
his church, and that, owing to certain circum- 
stances, the service would be doubled if I could 
come on such and such a day; and it was my 
date! My course was perfectly plain, and I 
at once accepted his invitation under a distinct 
sense of a special call; and my only regret was 
that I had not posted my first letter. 

One afternoon, to take my third instance, I 
made up my list of sick visits and started to 
overtakethem. After completing the first, and 
while going along a main road, I felt a strong 
impulse to turn down a side street and call on 
a family living in it. The impulse grew so 
urgent that it could not be resisted and I rang 
the bell, considering on the doorstep what rea- 
son I should give for an unexpected call. When 
the door opened it turned out that strangers 


now occupied the house, and that my family 
had gone to another address, which was in the 
same street but could not be given. This was 
enough, it might appear, to turn one from aim- 
less visiting ; but still the pressure continued as 
ifa hand were drawing one, and I set out to 
discover their new house, till I had disturbed 
four families with vain inquiries. Then the 
remembrance of my unmade and imperative 
calls came upon me and I abandoned my fruit- 
less quest with some sense of shame. Had a 
busy clergeman not enough to do without such 
a wild-goose chase? and one grudged the time 
he had lost. 

Next morning the head of that household I 
had yesterday sought in vain, came into my 
study with such evident sorrow on his face that 
I hastened to meet him with anxious inquiries. 
“Yes, we are in great trouble; yesterday our 
little one (a young baby) took very ill and died 
in the afternoon. My wife was utterly over- 
come by the shock, and we would have sent for 
you at the time, but had no messenger. I wish 
you had been there—if you had only known!” 

“ And the time?” 

“ About half-past three.” 

So I had known, but had been too impatient. 

Many other cases have occurred which it has 
been laid on me to call at a certain house where 
there seemed so little reason some one especially 
needing advice or comfort, or I called and had 
no courage to lead up to the matter, so that the 
call was of no avail, and afterward some one 
has asked whether I knew, for she had waited 
fora word. Nor do I remember any case where, 
being inwardly moved to go after this fashion, 
it appeared in the end that I had been befooled. 
— The Independent. 





“Srep Back a Srep.”—How often there is 
but a step between us and death, and yet we may 
be utterly unconscious of our danger. We walk, 
not knowing what is before us, above us, or 
around us; and only the eye of Omniscience 
ean perceive the perils that lurk in our path, 
and which at any time may destroy us. But 
there is One that keepeth Israel who never slum- 
bers nor sleeps (Ps: exxi. 4), and his messengers 
are ever near to watch our way,and minister 
to our needs. Sometimes we are prompted to 
duty, sometimes we are held back from danger, 
and a wisdom higher than the wisdom of man 
directs our feet in ways of safety and of peace. 

“Many years ago,” says Dr. A. J. Randall, 
“T heard my father relate that as he was chop- 
ping in the side of a tree in the forest, something 
said to him, ‘ Step Back a Step. As he did so, 
a heavy limb which had doubtless been hanging 
loosely among the higher branches of the tree, 
came down upon the spot where he had stood, 
partly burying itself in the earth, and leaving 

im safe and sound, with one more verification 
of the psalmist’s words, ‘The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him, 
and delivereth them’ (Ps. xxxiv: 7). 

“My father was not superstitious—a hardy 
Canadian woodsman, fearing nothing—but that 
unseen warning as a voice from God made a 
lasting impression on his mind. Years after, it 
was my privilege té stand by his bedside and 
observe how Christians die, in calm and unwaver- 
ing assurance that in the morning of the resur- 
rection he would be remembered.”— The Chris- 
tian. 





Wiyntnc or Deservine.—What we are 
thought of by others is of less importance than 
what we are. We are not responsible for the 
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one, but we are responsible for the other. Per- 
sons who see us, or who know of our words and 
our work, may over-estimate us or underesti- 
mate ys; but we are what we are, and there is 
no mistake as to that. Our desire and our 
struggle should be to be worthy of confidence, 
whether others see that we are, or do not see it. 
The motto of an old English family is: “It is 
enough to have deserved.” It might be said, 
“Tt is better to have deserved.”—S. S. Times. 


THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH 21, 1897. 


We believe there are many persons who in 
early life are conscious of the visitations of Di- 
vine Grace, urging them to submit to the will 
of God concerning them, and with faithful hearts 
to walk in the path He points out. The neces- 
sity for abstaining from forbidden pleasures, 
which this course involves often induces such to 
journey in the broad way which leads to de- 
struction, and thus they miss that peace of mind 
and Heavenly comfort which are the portion of 
those who fully obey the Lord’s requirements. 
Yet the Lord, in the riches of his mercy, at 
times revisits such wanderers from the fold, and 
as they are made obedient, makes them par- 
takers of his peace. 

There are some who are conscious that they 
have often failed to live up to the standard set 
before them, and who yet are sincerely desirous 
of doing their day’s work ere the night of death 
overtakes them. They long for the experience of 
those servants of the Lord, who feel that it will 
be well with them, whatever befalls them of 
outward trials. They prize their religious meet- 
ings, as opportunities for Divine communion, in 
which a patient waiting on the Lord will be re- 
warded with a renewal of spiritual strength. 


We have received a pamphlet issued by the 
“ Howard Association of London,” which urges 
the importance of an increase in the period of 


detention of habitual criminals. It states, that 
in many districts a large proportion of those 
brought before the courts as offenders, belong to 
a small group who reappear from twenty to 
fifty or one hundred times in succeasion, utterly 
undeterred and unreformed. It favors the sug- 
gestion that such prisoners be committed to an 
adult reformatory or labor settlement for a 
term of not less than a year. Many of these 
are not criminals in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but are poor, weak, pitiable creatures, 
who need to be protected from themselves. 

It has been found by experience that the 
great majority of the vagrant and habitual of- 
fender class, will not work continuously, unless 
compelled to do so. Hence there must be com- 
pulsion, and also detention for a period long 
enough to alter bad habits and form good ones. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srares.—The Secretary of the Interior has 
issued an official warning to parties who intend going 
to the Alaska gold fields, telling of the dangers to be 
encountered and the difficulties involved. 

News has reached Victoria, B. C., that the steamer 
Mezico on Eighth Month Sth, while going into Dixon’s 
entrance from Sitka, during a heavy fog, struck West 
Devil’s Rock while going at full speed. In two hours 
the steamer sank in 500 feet of water. The passengers 
and crew were saved, with their baggage, and were 
brought to Victoria by the steamer Topeka. 

The College of Physicians in Chicago has decided 
to admit women. 


THE FRIEND. 


Jacob S. Coxey was nominated for Governor by the 
Ohio Populist State Convention at Columbus. 

According to an official statement made in the Treas- 
ury Department, the present population of the United 
States slightly exceeds 77,000,000. This indicates an 
annual increase of more than 2,000,000 since the last 
Federal census was taken in 1890, when the total popu- 
lation of the country was found to be more than 62,- 
000,000. 

Two fragments of glass, which had been embedded 
in the hand of Felix Rodlich, of No. 11 Broadway, 
New York, for twenty years, were removed on the 11th 
instant, after they had been located by X-rays. 

North Carolina’s crops this year are better than any 
since 1889, which was a record breaker. 

The Building Trades Council of Chicago, on Sixth- 
day, the 13th instant, began a strike on the public 
school buildings, owing to the refusal of the Board of 
Education to place a clause in all contracts for school 
building work, binding the contractor to employ none 
bnt union men. Twenty-five hundred men went out. 
Work on thirty-five buildings is stopped. 

The Missouri, Kansas and Texas north-bound pas- 
senger train was derailed near Caddo Mills, between 
forty and fifty miles north of Dallas, Texas, about 
midnight of the 12th instant. W. H. Rollins, baggage- 
man, was killed and three negro passengers slightly 
wounded. The rails of the track were displaced evi- 
dently by design. 

The monthly comparative statement of the imports 
and exports of the United States fur Seventh Month, 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics, shows that the ex- 
ports of domestic merchandise during the month 
amounted to $70,232,637, a gain as compared with 
Seventh Month, 1896, of nearly $5,000,000. For the 
seven months the increase, as compared with the same 
period last year, was over 49,700,000. 

Three hundred and ten thousand dollars in gold 
was received from Havana Second-day by New York 
bankers. 

The hearing in the De Armitt injunction case 
against the striking miners took place in Pittsburg on 
Second-day afternoon. The Court announced that a 
decision would be rendered the next day, and pending 
this the preliminary injunction would be continued. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 406, which 
is 6 less than the previous week, and 432 less than the 
corresponding week of 1896. Of the whole number 
113 were under one year of age: 196 were males and 
210 females: 46 died of consumption; 36 of cholera 
infantum ; 29 of marasmus; 26 of of inflammation of 
the lungs ; 21 of diphtheria; 21 of cancer; 21 of heart 
disease ; 15 of convulsions ; 14 of old age; 14 of inflam- 
mation of the brain ; 11 of whooping cough ; 11 of ap- 
oplexy ; 10 of inanition, and 9 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 975 a 99; 4’s, reg., 1113 a 
112} ; coupon, 112 a 1124; new 4’s, reg., 125} a 1253; 
coupon, 125} a 1253; new 5’s, reg., 1133 a 113§; coupon, 
113% a 113]; currency 6’s, 102 a 105. 

Corton was steady on a basis of 8}c. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

FEeEpD.—The market ruled steady for spot bran at 
$10.25 a $11.00 per ton for winter in bulk, and $10.25 
a $10.75 for spring in sacks. 

FLour.— Winter super, $3.15 a $3.40; do extras, 
$3.50 a $3.75 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.15 a $4.35 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.35 a $4.50; Western winter, clear, 
$4.20 a $4.35; do., do., straight, $4.40 a $4.60; do., 
do., patent, $4.75 a $5.00 ; spring, clear, $4.00 a $4.35 ; 
do., straight, $4.65 a $5.00; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.25 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.60 
a $3.85; do., clear, $4.25 a $440; do., straight, $4.40 
a $4.70; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.25. Rye FiLour was 
scarce and firm, with sales of 100 barrels of choice 
Pennsylvania at $2.60 per bbl. 

GrRaAin.—No. 2 red wheat, 93] a 94c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 323 a 32$c. 
No. 2 white oats, 24 a 25c. 

Foreicn.—An Ottawa despatch says the Govern- 
ment has advised all Canadian Collectors of Customs 
to give France the benefit of the preferential class of 
the tariff. This makes three countries—France, Bel- 
gium and Germany—who are now enjoying the bene- 
fits of the reciprocal arrangement. 

Five hundred Coal miners employed by the Alberta 
Coal Company, at Lethbridge, Canada, are out on 
strike for an advance of ten per cent. in wages. 

A large number of English troops have been ordered 
to get ready to embark for the East. 

Martial law has been proclaimed at Oporto, Portu- 
gal. Eighteen army officers have been arrested, 
charged with being ringleaders of the revolt. 

A treaty of arbitration has been concluded between 
Spain and Peru. 


Eighth Mo, 21, 1897 


It is reported from Havana that Captain General 
Weyler has sent his resignation to Madrid. 

Michel Angiolillo, the assassin of Premier Canovas 
del Castillo, who was tried by court-martial, was found 
guilty and sentenced to death. 

The Gerlache Antarctic Expedition sailed from Ant- 
werp on the 16th inst., on board the steamer Belgica, 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 71. 

John Carey, Agent, O., $8 for William Haworth, 
Isaiah M. Haworth,Jacob Barrett and Ruth B. Mather; 
Clarkson Moore, Agent, Pa., $20 for Sarah L. Pass- 
more, Sarah M. Walter, Abi M. Whitson, Elizabeth C, 
Cooper, Elizabeth W. Moore, Harvey Murray, William 
Wickersham, J. Adrian Moore, William B. Harvey 
and Thomas L. Passmore; David Comfort, N. J., per 
Joseph Walton ; Thomas W. Fisher and for Elizabeth 
Wolf, Pa.; Arnoldi Haight, Canada, $10 for himself, 
Lydia Clavton, Thomas Moore, Francis Starr and 
Mordecai F. Starr; Henry B. Leeds, Agent. N. J., $10, 
for Elizabeth T. Engle, Hannah R. Maule, E. R. Maule, 
John W. Buzby and Margaretta W. Satterthwaite, Pa.; 
Hannah Twitchell, O.; Thomas H. Whitson, Pa.; Cas- 
per W. Thompson, N. J.; Hannah E. Sheppard, Phila.; 
Walter J. Buzby, N. J.; George W. Mott, Agent, Ia., 
$18, for Sarah Ann Atkinson, Joseph Armstrong, Peter 
N. Dyer, Margaret A. Fritchman, to No. 19, vol. 72, A. 
L. McGrew, Nathan Satterthwait, Wilson 'T. Sidwell, 
John Thomas and Thomas Leach; J. Benj. Glavin, 
Phila.; Susanna T. Clement, N. J.; Benj. C. Reeve, N. 
J.; Mary J. Foster, R. I.: John Carey, Agent, O., for 
Catharine Ann Stanton; Gulielma Neill and for Israel 
Cope, O.; Matilda W. Warner, Pa.; Levi R. Cowperth- 
waite N.J.; Phebe A. Elkinton, N. J.; Martha R. New- 
kirk, Phila.; Reece L. Thomas, Pa; J. Arthur Hollo- 
way, Agent, O., $24 for Asa Branson, Joseph Bailey, 
Thomas Conrow, Edward H. Conrow, Mary J. French, 
Sarah F. Holloway, Edwin F. Holloway, Asa G. Hol- 
loway, B. D. Sidwell, Henry Stanton, Maria Walker 
and Talitha Anne Briggs; Henry H. Ellyson, Ia.; 
Samuel S. Cowgill, Cal.; David Wallace, O.; James F. 
Reid and for Hannah J. Reid, Pa.; Aaron Mekeel, 
Agent, N. Y.; $12.75 for Sarah E. Haight, Elizabeth 
Mekeel, Charles B. Owen, Edward Pyle, Charles Wood, 
Martha C. Wood, and 75 cents for extra papers ; Par- 
ker Hall, Agent, O., $38 for himself, Mary T. Hall, 
Josiah Hall, Lewis Hall, J. C. Hall, Nathan L. Hall, 
William Atkinson, Joseph P. Binns, J. Hervey Binns, 
Jonathan Binns, Richard Ashton, Waiter Edgerton, 
Hannah M. Matson, John W. Smith, Robert Smith, 
Nathan R. Smith, Edmund 8S. Smith, Beulah Thomas 
and Ellwood D. Whinery; Charles Cooper and Richard 
Haines, N. J.; A. F. Huston and for Elizabeth B. Cal- 
ley, Pa.; Wm. Bettle, N. J.; Reuben Satterthwaite, 
Del.; Benj. F. Starbuck, Agent, O., $28 for himself, 
Lindley M. Brackin, Edmund Bundy, Asenath _— 
Martha Binns, Lindley Hall, Jacob Maule, Oliver 
Negus, Joseph P. Lupton, Israel Sidwell, Elisha B. 
Steer, Israel Steer, Wilson J. Steer and Nathan Steer; 
Sarah T. House, and for Lena H. Sharpless, Pa.; 
Clarkson Moore, Agent, Pa., $10 for himself, Truman 
C. Moore, Horatio G. Cooper, Priscilla H. Hughes and 
S. Morris Jones; Joseph S. Middleton, N. J.; Benj. 
Vail, Pa. 

8G" Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Frrenps’ Lisrary will be open on the 30th of 
Eighth Month, from 3 to 6 o’clock, P. M. 


Frrenps SELEect ScHoot will re-open Ninth Mo. 
20th. For printed circular or other information, ad- 
dress J. Henry Barttett, Sup’t, 

140 N. Sixteenth Street. 


Westtown Boarptnc ScHoot —The next term 
will commence on Third-day, Ninth Month 7th. Ap 
plication for admission of pupils should be made to 

WituiaMm F. WickersHaM, Principal, 
Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 


WAnTED.—The Committee who have charge of the 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesa 
New York, desire to engage the services of a Frie 
to assist in the management of the farm, and have care 
of the boys while engaged at farm work. Application 
may be made to Aaron P. DEWEEs, 

1516 Sellers St., Frankford. 
JostaH Wistar, Salem, N. J. 
Joun G. Hates, Malvern, Pa 





